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PREFATORY   COMMENT 


In  this  Student's  Abridged  Edition  of  The  Uni- 
versity Course  of  Music  Study,  Piano  Series, 
there  is  contained  all  of  the  essential  exercises, 
etudes,  and  pieces  in  the  unabridged  work,  and  in 
addition  a  considerable  number  of  supplemental 
compositions,  which  can  be  drawn  on  at  will  to 
lend  variety  and  an  opportunity  for  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual problems. 

Four  books  constitute  an  average  year's  work, 
particularly  where  a  student  is  attending  school. 
Faster  progress  is  possible  for  those  of  marked 
musical  aptitude  or  who  devote  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  time  to  practice,  but  thorough- 
ness and  a  natural  development  are  at  all  times  to 
be  preferred  to  a  superficial  development,  however 
rapidly  the  student  may  seem  to  progress. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  shall  have  a 
Practice  Book,  in  which  the  teacher  will  indicate 
in  writing  the  work  assigned  for  practice  and 
study,  that  which  is  completed,  and  that  which  is 
carried  over  or  elaborated  upon  from  lesson  to 
lesson.  It  also  will  serve  to  show  all  unfinished 
work  which  it  is  planned  to  review  at  a  later  date. 
With  such  a  record  before  student  and  teacher  at 
each  lesson,  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  pursued 
in  a  systematic  way. 

At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  of  text  in  this  edition, 
a  section  number  enclosed  in  brackets  indicates  the 
location  of  additional  text  in  the  unabridged  work. 

Under  each  example  number  there  is  found  in 
brackets  and  in  smaller  type  an  exercise  or  illus- 
tration number,  by  which  to  locate  the  same  item 
in  the  same  chapter  in  the  complete  edition. 

If  the  number  in  small  type  is  an  "  example  " 
number,  the  material  has  been  carried  over  from 
the  teachers'  manual;  if  it  reads  "Sup.  Tech."  it  is 
from  a  Technical  Supplement. 

Thus: 

Example  No.  2 

[Illustration  No.  4] 

Example  No.  1  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Illustration  No.  4  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
complete  work. 

Example  No.  5 

[Exercise  No.  3] 

Example  No.  5  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Exercise  No.  3  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  complete 
work. 


Example  No.  8 

[Example  No.  3] 

Example  No.  8  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Example  No.  3  in  the  Teachers'  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

Example  No.  10 

[Sup.  Tech.  III-7] 

Example  No.  10  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition 
is  No.  7  in  the  Technical  Supplement  for  the 
Junior  Graduate  Division  (Grade  III). 

Where  no  such  reference  is  found  it  does  not 
indicate  the  insertion  of  new  material,  but  the  re- 
printing of  earlier  exercises  for  convenience  of 
student  and  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Cumu- 
lative Review  and  Elaboration  of  Fundamental 
Technic. 

A  reference  to  an  example  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  the  SAME  edition  is  as  follows: 

(i-vii,  Ex.  6)  means  Grade  i.  Chapter  7  and 
Example  No.  6. 

(2-xii,  §  5)  indicates  Grade  2,  Chapter  12  and 
section  5. 

(i-2,  p.  i^G)  is  a  reference  to  page  36  in  Book  2 
of  Grade  I,  of  this  Students'  Abridged  Edition. 

The  review  of  earlier  work  is  always  productive 
of  great  good,  as  is  the  employing  of  easy  material 
for  practice  in  sight  playing.  These  are  two  prin- 
ciples most  commonly  neglected  in  connection 
with  piano  study,  and  which  have  much  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  musical  intelligence  and  that 
degree  of  musical  understanding  which  is  essen- 
tial to  musicianship.  A  review  of  the  earlier  ma- 
terial of  The  University  Course  with  each  pupil, 
will  enable  any  teacher  to  standardize  his  instruc- 
tion, and  eventually  if  he  so  desires,  to  combine 
class  instruction  with  private  teaching. 

The  chief  endeavor  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  has  been  to  supply  in  simple  and  compact 
form  a  selected  and  graded  collection  of  material 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  method  of 
music  instruction,  and  which  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  student  of  the  piano,  without  ex- 
ception. Every  essential  phase  of  piano  playing 
is  embraced,  but  in  such  form  as  will  permit 
every  teacher  to  exercise  complete  individuality  of 
application  and  treatment. 


PICTURE  STORIES  FROM 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COURSE 
INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  NORSE  FIDDLER 


Paris  was  startled  on  the  evening  of  April  i8,  1832, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  violinist  of  extraordinary 
personality.  He  was  tall,  considerably  above  the 
average  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  athletic  build, 
and  with  a  great  mass  of  flaxen  hair  about  his  head, 
and  large  blue  eyes.  He  was  Norse  from  head  to  foot, 
every  inch  of  the  great  body,  and  his  personality  was 
striking.  This  was  Ole  Bull.  At  this  concert  he  was 
one  of  three  artists;  the  other  two  were  Chopin  and 
Ernst,  the  latter  a  young  violinist  who  had  recently 
left  the  studio  of  De  Beriot.  The  next  day  Paris  musical 
circles  were  talking  about  the  "viking  from  the  North" 
who  had  shown  his  astonishing  mastery  of  the  violin 
in  a  way  that  reminded  the  hearers  of  that  "wizard  of 
the  violin  from  the  South,"  Paganini.  But  what  a 
contrast!  Paganini,  raven  in  locks,  tall  and  thin  in 
figure,  pale  and  emaciated  in  face,  Ole  Bull,  a  robust, 
blue-eyed  giant,  with  fair  hair.  When  the  latter  played 
the  vigorous  music  of  the  Northland  in  his  virile  style 
it  was  as  if  one  of  the  minstrels  of  the  Norse  sagas  were  on 
the  platform.  Both  Paganini  and  Ole  Bull  were  called 
charlatans  by  some  critics;  but  the  latter  mvested  his 
playing  with  a  poetry  that  atoned  for  some  of  the  trickery 
to  which  he  resorted  in  the  course  of  his  long  career. 

Ole  Bornemann  Bull  was  born  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
Feb.  5,  1810.  (In  the  same  city,  thirty-three  years 
later,  Edvard  Grieg  was  born  and  was  befriended  and 
encouraged  by  his  older  compatriot.)  Ole's  father  was 
a  physician.  A  quartet  of  which  his  uncle  was  a  member 
was  accustomed  to  play  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bull.  In 
order  to  hear  this  music  the  little  Ole  hid  under  a  sofa. 
After  he  was  discovered  he  was  allowed  to  remam  and 
to  be  present  on  other  occasions.  This  music  stirred 
the  ambition  of  the  boy  and  he  resolved  to  learn  to 
play  the  violin,  beginning  without  a  teacher.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able 
to  take  part  in  this  home  music,  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  to  play  in  the  public  orchestra.  He  now  sought 
systematic  instruction  from  a  local  teacher  and  a  little 
later  from  a  Swedish  musician  living  in  Bergen,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Baillot.  We  may  infer  that  he 
profited  by  this  teaching  but  was  too  independent  in 
character  to  make  a  docile  pupil.  In  the  main  he  was 
self-taught  or  self-developed.  All  that  he  needed  was 
the  foundation  principles  of  technic  as  applying  to 
both  hands.  Upon  these  he  built  up  his  own  technical 
and  artistic  structure. 

Ole's  general  education  was  received  at  the  grammar 
school  in  Bergen.  When  he  had  completed  this  course 
the  question  of  a  musical  career  came  up  and  met  the 
father's  definite  opposition.  Ole  was  sent  to  Chris- 
tiania  to  study  theology  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
But  he  could  not  keep  away  from  music  and  became 
conductor  of  a  musical  and  dramatic  society.  During 
this  same  period  political  troubles  arose  in  Norway 
and  Ole  took  part  in  the  agitation.  Whether  as  a  result 
of  this  or  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  father's  attitude 
toward  music  is  not  stated,  Ole  left  Christiania  in  1829 
and  went  to  Cassel,  Germany,  to  hear  and  to  study  with 
Spohr.  The  latter  received  the  youth  rather  coldly 
much  to  his  disappointment.     During  a  short  stay  at 


Gottingen  he  became  involved  in  a  duel  and  went  back 
to  Norway  where  he  appeared  in  concerts. 

With  1 83 1  a  new  period  began  in  Ole  Bull's  career. 
He  went  to  Paris  and  sought  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory but  failed  to  secure  it.  Paganini  was  then  in  Paris 
and  the  young  Norseman  heard  him.  Ole  says  that 
this  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  Paganini's  play- 
ing made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.  Alone  he 
set  himself  to  technical  study  to  acquire  the  skill  to 
parallel  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  Paganini. 
We  can  picture  him  in  his  modest  lodgings  practis- 
ing for  hours  to  get  command  of  the  strings  and  of  the 
bow.  His  savings  gradually  disappeared  and  he  failed 
to  get  a  connection  with  an  orchestra  or  concert  en- 
gagement from  managers.  Because  of  his  pride  he 
would  not  appeal  to  his  father  for  assistance.  His 
financial  condition  became  serious,  yet  he  kept  reso- 
lutely at  his  studies.  A  serious  illness  took  hold  of 
him  and  he  despaired  even  of  life.  Fortunately  he  was 
rescued  by  a  benevolent  and  wealthy  Frenchwoman 
who  took  him  to  her  own  home  where  he  recovered 
owing  to  the  kind  care  he  received.  Some  years  later  he 
married  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor,  and  the  union 
proved  a  happy  one. 

It  was  after  his  recovery  from  this  illness  that  he 
made  the  debut  in  Paris  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  sketch  and  displayed  to  the  public  the  mastery  of 
the  violin  which  he  had  gained  during  his  months  of 
retirement.  This  success  in  Paris  placed  him  high  in 
rank  as  an  artist.  Next  he  sought  the  approval  of  the 
Italian  public.  Bologna  and  Naples  were  conquered 
and  Ole  Bull  was  now  a  celebrity  in  demand  in  all  the 
music  centers  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  May,  1836, 
that  he  played  in  London  for  the  first  time  and  aroused 
the  usual  great  enthusiasm.  During  the  next  sixteen 
months  he  played  nearly  three  hundred  concerts  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Now  that  Europe  had  been  won  by  his  genius  Ole 
Bull  determined  to  visit  the  United  States.  In  1843 
he  began  a  series  of  concerts  that  took  him  to  all  the 
important  American  cities  and  his  reception  was  warm 
and  appreciative.  He  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  violin- 
ist that  had  been  heard  in  this  country.  A  tour  of  Cuba 
and  Spain  followed  and  then  a  return  to  Norway  where 
he  spent  some  years.  In  all  he  made  five  trips  to  the 
United  States,  the  last  in  1879.  From  his  concerts  in 
this  country  his  returns  were  large  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune. 

Ole  Bull's  interest  in  his  native  country  led  him  to 
work  for  a  Norse  theater  at  Bergen,  a  plan  which  was 
carried  out  in  1850.  He  had  found  so  much  poverty 
among  the  Norwegian  lower  classes  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  United  States.  A 
tract  of  land,  125,000  acres,  was  purchased  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1852.  Unfortunately  it  proved  that  the 
title  was  fraudulent  and  that  the  parties  from  whom 
Ole  Bull  had  made  the  purchase  were  common  swindlers. 
The  result  was  a  lawsuit,  a  bad  feeling  among  those  who 
had  thought  to  profit  by  the  colony,  and  a  very  heavy 
financial  loss.  This  misfortune  affected  his  last  years. 
He  died  Aug.  17,  1880,  at  his  country  house  near  Bergen. 


Ole  Bull  counted  among  his  friends  such  eminent 
musicians  as  Liszt,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and 
Paganini.  He  was  often  called  "the  flaxen-haired 
Paganini."  In  certain  technical  points  there  was  a 
parallel  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  passionate  southern 
spirit  of  Paganini  and  the  dreamy,  poetic  charm  of 
Bull.  He  was  a  much  better  interpreter  of  his  own 
works  than  of  other  composers.  His  rendering  of 
Scandinavian  airs  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  public. 
His  powerful  individual  nature  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  shown  in  his   improvisations,     He  suffered 


in  the  estimation  of  musicians  by  statements  said  to 
have  been  made  by  him  as  to  the  origin  of  his  composi- 
tions; for  example  that  the  idea  of  his  famous  Polacca 
Guerriera  came  to  him  when  he  played  his  violin  on  the 
top  of  the  great  pyramid. 

His  violin  was  a  Caspar  da  Salo.  He  used  a  bow 
much  heavier  and  longer  than  the  ordinary  one,  im- 
possible for  a  player  of  less  physical  strength.  As  a 
rule  he  made  use  of  thin  strings  and  a  comparatively 
flat  bridge  to  make  it  possible  more  easily  to  play 
passages  in  chords.  His  double-stopping  was  perfect 
and  his  staccato,  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HOW  STEPHEN  CHOSE  A  PIANO  TEACHER 


First  among  the  "poets  of  the  piano"  a  musician  will 
name  Chopin.  Second,  in  all  probability,  he  will  place 
Stephen  Heller,  the  more  so  because  in  the  educational 
plan  Heller's  studies,  preludes,  and  pieces,  most  of 
which  have  quaint  and  suggestive  titles,  come  earlier 
than  those  of  Chopin.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  player  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Beethoven  who  did 
not  learn  with  delight  the  charming,  melodious  studies 
and  pieces  of  Heller.  Although  mostly  small  in  form 
they  are  marked  by  poetic  ideas  and  refined  expression, 
and  elegance  of  form.  In  these  numbers  his  handling 
of  his  material  is  ingenious  and  shows  both  delicacy  and 
boldness. 

Heller  was  born  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  May  15,  1813. 
(Certain  dictionaries  say  1815.  The  year  1813  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  Heller  to  Schumann.)  The  elder 
Heller  was  a  workman  in  a  factory  and  also  gave  in- 
struction in  mathematics.  His  expectation  was  that 
Stephen  should  study  law.  Naturally  enough  with  a 
man  who  cared  nothing  for  music  there  was  no  idea  that 
his  son  could  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
high  degree  of  talent  for  the  art  of  music.  In  his  mem- 
oirs Heller  tells  us  that  his  father  considered  a  police 
official  more  important  than  an  eminent  musician 
because  a  policeman  presented  arms  to  the  commis- 
sioner. On  the  contrary  the  elder  Heller  had  heard  a 
magistrate  call  a  traveling  musical  artist  of  distinction 
a  "musikant,"  that  is  classed  him  as  a  common  musician 
or  player. 

One  can  readily  understand  in  what  an  unfriendly, 
uncongenial  atmosphere  the  talent  of  Stephen  Heller 
was  brought  up.  He  loved  music  "unspeakably,"  he 
says,  and  cared  only  to  play  and  read  and  not  go  to 
school.  Day  after  day  he  pleaded  with  his  father  to 
get  him  a  good  music  teacher  and  release  him  from  the 
study  of  the  Catechism,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  and  Punic  Wars,  subjects  which  he  was 
expected  to  study  in  the  gymnasium  (Grade  School). 
When  he  was  six  years  old  he  began  the  study  of  Latin, 
with  eighty  words  from  Cicero  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
with  meanings.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
have  a  music  teacher.  The  father's  plan  was  char- 
acteristic: He  brought  to  the  house  six  or  seven  men 
from  the  military  band  stationed  in  the  city  and  told 
Stephen  to  select  his  teacher.  The  little  fellow  chose 
the  one  who  smelled  least  of  brandy,  a  contra-bassoon 
player.  On  one  occasion  Father  Heller  observed  this 
teacher  box  Stephen's  ears  on  account  of  a  mistake.  So 
another  teacher,  this  time  an  oboist,  was  selected.    In 


turn  this  one  gave  way  for  a  third  who  was  a  clarinetist, 
and  a  fair  musician.  In  addition  to  piano  lessons  he 
instructed  Stephen  in  drumming. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old  Stephen  wrote  some 
variations  on  a  Bohemian  song  for  violins,  'cello,  flute, 
bassoons  and  drums.  This  was  played  at  the  Heller 
home  by  men  from  the  band.  The  audience  was  fur- 
nished by  the  family,  the  director  of  the  band,  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  school,  and  a  number  of  Stephen's 
schoolmates  who,  since  music  stands  were  lacking,  held 
the  music  for  the  players.  How  proud  was  the  father 
that  evening!  But  when  Stephen  had  to  work  in  the 
garden  the  next  morning  it  was  all  forgotten.  Now 
followed  a  contest  between  Stephen,  supported  by  his 
mother,  and  the  father,  backed  by  the  teachers  in  the 
school  who  considered  the  lad  empty-headed,  vision- 
ary, romantic  and  irreligious. 

But  the  elder  Heller  came  to  recognize  his  son's 
undoubted  talent.  So  the  boy  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  prominent  organist  of  the  city  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  appeared  in  a  con- 
cert. His  success  here  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  musical  circles  of  the  city.  Friends  of  the  Heller 
family  now  advised  that  the  boy  be  given  further  ad- 
vantages. But  the  pleading  of  the  son  and  the  advice 
of  friends  would  have  had  no  result  if  the  father's 
avarice  and  ambition  had  not  been  awakened  by  his 
observations  at  concerts.  He  saw  that  Stephen  was 
a  favorite  with  the  public  and  that  paying  engage- 
ments could  be  secured.  So  he  determined  to  be  the 
father  of  a  boy  virtuoso  pianist. 

To  Vienna  father  and  son  went  and  at  first  had 
lessons  from  Czerny.  But  the  price  was  too  high  for 
the  frugal-minded  father  and  another  teacher,  Anton 
Halm,  was  chosen.  That  the  young  Heller  made  an 
impression  on  this  teacher  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  presented  to  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  Halm,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Beethoven,  gave  his  young  pupil  works  more  virtuoso 
in  character  to  study.  When  Stephen  was  fifteen,  in 
1828,  the  father  concluded  that  it  was  time  to  realize 
on  his  outlay,  and  called  the  son  back  to  Pesth  against 
the  objections  of  Halm.  Several  concerts  in  his  native 
city  were  the  prelude  to  a  concert  tour  by  Stephen  , 
under  the  management  of  the  father. 

But  the  boy's  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  exac- 
tions of  his  father  who  was  tyrannical  in  his  behavior 
to  his  son.  In  1830  the  two  reached  Augsburg  where 
Stephen  was  taken  seriously  ill  after  he  had  played  in 
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private.  Upon  his  recovery  he  decided  to  remain  at 
Augsburg  for  a  time.  The  father  then  returned  home, 
doubtless  much  to  his  son's  relief.  A  lady  of  wealth 
and  position  offered  Stephen  a  residence  in  her  house. 
In  her  he  found  a  motherly  friend,  one  who  was  en- 
thusiastic for  music  and  cultivated  in  the  art.  His  time 
was  devoted  to  teaching,  study,  and  practice,  and  com- 
position. Op.  6  to  Op.  9  were  written  here.  Intercourse 
with  Schumann,  largely  in  correspondence,  was  inti- 
mate and  an  influence  in  Heller's  life.  In  1838  Kalk- 
brenner  was  in  Augsburg  to  play  a  concert.  He  recog- 
nized Heller's  talent  and  encouraged  the  young  musi- 
cian to  come  to  Paris.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  Heller  started  for  Paris.  A  visit  to  Kalk- 
brenner  in  regard  to  lessons  showed  Stephen  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  study  with  this  vain,  pretentious 
artist,  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  his  contemporary 
Chopin. 

Then   ensued   a  period   of  poverty  for  Heller.      His 
small  savings  soon  disappeared  and  he  came  into  real 


need.  To  earn  even  a  modest  income  he  began  writing 
light  pieces  of  the  sort  that  had  found  favor  in  amateur 
circles.  He  bound  himself  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  pieces  to  the  publisher  Schlesinger.  "For  twelve  to 
fourteen  months  I  was  a  slave  to  the  engraver  and  had 
to  work  like  a  nigger,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  Yet 
from  this  "hack"  work  he  gained  skill  in  finding  new 
forms,  numerous  and  rich  combinations,  and  a  variety 
of  technical  ideas,  which,  in  later  works,  made  the 
Heller  style. 

The  musician  is  most  familiar  with  the  etudes  Op.  45, 
46,  47,  works  which  are  indispensable  in  the  student's 
education.  Placing  Heller's  etudes  in  progressive 
order  they  are:  Op.  125,  47,  46,  45,  90,  and  16.  For  the 
latter  he  was  paid  by  his  publisher  300  francs  (^60). 

Heller  rarely  appeared  in  public  as  a  composer,  but 
was  in  demand  as  a  teacher.  He  died  in  Paris,  January 
14,  1888.  Today  his  work  is  recognized  as  that  of  a 
skilled  pianist  and  a  composer  of  refined,  poetic  ideas 
ingeniously  and  charmingly  expressed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


A  SWEDISH  NIGHTINGALE 


Sweden  has  not  contributed  to  music  a  composer 
whose  work  can  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  masters  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  but  she  gave  to  music  one 
of  the  "queens  of  song,"  a  singer  whom  Meyerbeer 
called  "one  of  the  finest  pearls  in  the  chaplet  of  song." 
Though  a  native  of  Sweden  in  time  she  came  to  belong 
to  the  whole  world.  In  the  United  States,  where  she 
spent  two  years,  she  was  extremely  popular. 

Jenny  Lind  was  born  at  Stockholm  October  6,  1820. 
Her  father  was  a  lawyer  (another  account  says  a  teacher 
of  languages)  and  her  mother  a  schoolmistress.  Jenny 
was  a  natural  singer.  The  statement  is  made  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty  months  she  could  sing  the  airs  of 
her  country  with  correctness.  By  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  three  she  showed  the  ability  to  learn 
every  song  she  heard  and  to  repeat  such  an  air  with 
exactness.  She  was  always  singing.  As  both  father 
and  mother  were  absent  from  home  during  the  day 
Jenny  was  left  alone  and  turned  to  music  and  singing  to 
pass  the  hours.  The  Swedes  are  a  musical  people  and 
children  are  accustomed  to  sing.  So  the  parents  of 
Jenny  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  her  singmg. 

When  Jenny  was  about  nine  years  old  in  some  way 
she  was  heard  by  an  actress  named  Lundberg  who 
recognized  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  child's  tones. 
At  once  she  advised  the  parents  that  Jenny  ought  to  be 
educated  for  a  career  as  a  singer.  First  the  child  was 
taken  to  Croelius,  a  teacher  of  singing  in  Stockholm. 
The  latter  soon  became  convinced  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  little  pupil.  An  appeal  to  the  manager  of  the  royal 
theater  for  the  admission  of  Jenny  to  the  training  school 
of  the  theater  was  unsuccessful.  The  manager  laughed 
at  the  possibility  of  making  anything  out  of  that  "ugly 
creature."  But  the  teacher  persisted  and  declared  that 
poor  as  he  was  he  would  undertake  to  prepare  the 
girl  for  the  stage.  Interested  by  the  confidence  of 
Croelius  the  manager  agreed  to  hear  Jenny  and  im- 
mediately accepted  her  as  a  member  of  the  school. 
Here  she  had  good  teachers  and  the  companionship  of 
other  girls. 

For  some  years  she  sang  children's  parts  and  came 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  Stockholm  as  a  prodigy. 


To  her  great  dismay  she  found  that  she  was  losing  the 
upper  notes  of  her  voice  and  by  the  time  she  was 
thirteen  they  seemed  to  be  gone.  She  was  advised  to 
stop  singing  except  for  a  short  time  each  day  in  a  very 
limited  range.  For  four  years  this  continued  although 
Jenny  remained  in  the  school  studying  instrumental 
music  and  composition.  When  she  was  seventeen  a 
concert  was  to  be  given  at  the  training  school  and 
Jenny  was  given  an  unimportant  part.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  who  knew  her  the  lost  upper  notes 
had  come  back  in  their  former  brilliancy,  sweetness, 
and  power.  So  it  came  about  that  she  made  her 
debut  the  next  evening,  March  7,  1838  as  Agathe  in 
Weber's  Der  Freischuiz.  For  a  time  she  remained  at 
Stockholm  as  one  of  the  principal  singers,  in  her  own 
way  trying  to  develop  her  voice. 

To  her  sorrow  it  became  evident  that  the  voice  had 
been  strained  and  that  if  she  wished  to  continue  as  a 
singer  she  must  find  help.  So  she  went  to  Paris  in 
1841  and  sought  the  instruction  of  Garcia.  The  latter 
told  her  that  she  must  not  sing  a  note  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  Jenny  called  on  him  again 
and  began  her  lessons  which  lasted  nearly  a  year. 
Back  to  Stockholm  she  went  for  a  series  of  perform- 
ances there  and  in  Copenhagen.  An  engagement  in 
Germany  followed  at  the  end  of  1844  and  she  was  now 
started  on  her  career  as  a  European  artist,  with  en- 
gagements at  the  theatres  in  all  the  important  cities 
on  the  Continent. 

In  1847  she  appeared  at  London  and  won  an  im- 
mediate and  enthusiastic  success.  Lablache,  the  great 
basso,  said  of  her  singing,  "Every  note  is  a  pearl." 
Chorley,  the  eminent  critic,  called  her  the  "Swedish 
nightingale."  Her  voice  was  described  as  "a  soprano 
of  bright,  thrilling,  and  sympathetic  quality,  ranging 
from  b  to  g.' "  The  upper  notes  were  the  superior  in 
strength  and  purity,  but  she  managed  to  unite  the 
upper  and  lower  registers  so  skilfully  that  the  quality 
remained  the  same.  Her  breath  control  was  remark- 
able; she  sang  long  and  difficult  passages  with  ease, 
and  could  swell  from  a  softest  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo 
and  back  again  without  changing  quality. 
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After  two  years  of  triumph  she  determined  to  leave 
the  stage.  She  had  felt  a  certain  falseness  about  the 
stage  life  and  longed  for  something  higher  in  life  than 
the  applause  of  opera  goers.  Her  own  nature  was 
simple  and  natural.  Her  resolution  was  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  concert  stage.  Her  glorious  voice,  her  great 
technical  skill,  and  her  fine  intelligence  (Garcia  used  to 
say  that  if  she  had  as  much  voice  as  she  had  mtelli- 
gence  she  would  be  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe)  were 
now  devoted  to  airs  from  the  oratorios,  the  folk  songs  of 
her  native  country,  and  the  simple  ballads  of  England. 

There  was  a  demand  for  her  to  appear  in  the  United 
States.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  celebrated  showman,  made 
up  his  mind  to  secure  the  Swedish  nightingale  for  a 
tour  of  the  United  States.-  The  highest  offer  which  he 
authorized  an  agent  to  make  was  for  ^looo  each  for 
150  concerts,  all  her  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and  the 
entire  amount  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  London 
banker  before  she  set  sail  for  the  United  States.  She 
landed  in  the  United  States  September  i,  1S50.  Nine- 
teen days  later  she  sang  her  first  concert.  The  tickets 
for  this  occasion  were  sold  at  auction  and  realized  the 
large  sum  of  $17,864.     Following  her  charitable  spirit 


Jenny  Lind  devoted  the  entire  amount  of  her  share  to 
institutions  of  the  city. 

The  success  of  this  first  concert  was  followed  by 
equal  enthusiasm  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  various  concerts  were  $712,161 
of  which  the  singer  received  $176,675.  From  the 
United  States  Jenny  Lind  went  to  Havana  where  she 
encountered  the  open  hostility  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  because  of  the  high  prices  of  admission. 
But  this  feeling  could  not  hold  out  against  her  mag- 
nificent art.  Some  time  after  her  return  to  the  United 
States  Jenny  Lind  was  married  to  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a 
German  musician  who  had  located  in  London,  and 
had  jomed  her  concert  company  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  trip.    The  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

After  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt's  return  to  London 
in  1852  she  spent  some  time  in  Holland  and  in  Germany, 
making  her  home  in  Dresden  until  1855.  In  1856  she 
was  back  agam  in  England  and  made  a  number  of  ap- 
pearances in  concert  and  oratorio,  the  last  one  in  1883. 
Although  she  discontinued  public  singing  she  still  re- 
mained active  and  taught  singing  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  1883-1886.     She  died  November  2,  1887. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

COMPOSER  FOR  STAGE  AND  CATHEDRAL 


Opera-goers  the  world  over  will  probably  name  Faust 
as  the  most  popular  musical  work  for  the  stage.  The 
music  of  this  opera  is  known  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  through  stage  representations,  concert 
performances,  orchestra  arrangements,  piano  transcrip- 
tions and  phonograph  records.  Pupils  in  singing,  so- 
pranos, altos,  tenors,  and  basses,  early  aspire  to  learn 
arias  from  this  opera;  even  school  children  yield  to  the 
charm  and  smcerity  of  some  of  the  choruses.  If  Gounod 
had  written  only  Faust  he  would  have  stood  out  as  a 
highly  gifted  composer.  But  in  addition  to  this  stage 
work  he  also  made  a  rich  contribution  in  his  sacred 
music,  particularly  his  oratorios. 

Charles  Gounod  was  born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1818. 
Those  who  believe  in  heredity  will  find  material  to 
strengthen  their  opinion  in  the  fact  that  Gounod's 
father  was  a  talented  and  highly  esteemed  painter,  and 
doubtless  passed  on  to  his  son  a  nature  sensitive  to 
color  and  artistic  form  as  well  as  a  leaning  toward 
creative  expression.  Perhaps  Charles  might  have 
been  a  painter  if  it  had  not  been  that  his  mother  was 
by  nature  and  training  a  musician,  for  she  was  an  ac- 
complished pianist.  The  father's  death  when  Charles 
was  five  years  old  threw  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
family  upon  the  mother  who  gave  lessons  in  music  and 
also  continued  her  husband's  classes  in  drawing. 

Mme.  Gounod  instructed  her  son  in  music  during  his 
childhood.  When  Charles  was  eleven  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  Lycee  St.  Louis  to  begin  his  general  educa- 
tion. The  boys  were  accustomed  to  sing  as  a  part  of  the 
school  exercises  and  in  the  religious  services.  Tests 
made  by  the  choir  master  showed  that  Charles  had  a 
fine  soprano  voice,  an  accurate  ear,  that  he  could  read 
at  sight  and  sing  with  taste  and  refinement.  He  was 
at  once  appointed  soprano  soloist.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  as  has  happened  with  other  boy  singers,  the 
choirmaster  was  not  watchful  and  kept  his  young 
soloist  singing  even  while  the  voice  was  changing. 
The  result  was  that  the  voice  was  ruined  for  future  use. 


In  his  adult  years  Gounod  had  a  sweet  tenor  vcice  but 
one  without  volume  or  carrying  power.  It  may  be 
that  music  was  the  gainer  in  the  end.  Had  the  voice 
been  big,  sonorous,  and  able  to  fill  a  large  hall  an  opera 
tenor  might  have  taken  the  place  of  a  composer  of  real 
genius. 

During  his  school  life  Charles  was  devoted  to  music 
and  was  especially  anxious  to  compose.  Instead  of 
attending  to  his  studies  he  scribbled  music;  reproof 
and  punishment  followed.  All  this  proved  insufficient 
to  change  his  desire.  Finally  he  made  known  to  his 
mother  his  determination  to  be  a  musician.  The 
mother  consulted  the  head  of  the  school  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  test.  Some  verses  were  given  to 
Charles  to  set  to  music.  He  accomplished  this  task  so 
easily,  so  quickly,  and  so  satisfactorily  to  his  master 
that  the  latter  decided  in  favor  of  a  musical  career. 

His  first  lessons  in  theory  and  harmony  were  taken 
privately  under  Reicha,  a  famous  teacher.  Progress 
was  rapid  but  the  death  of  the  teacher  interfered. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  Gounod  was  admitted  in  1836.  Here  his  teac'ner 
in  counterpoint  and  fugue  was  the  eminent  opera 
composer  Halevy,  and  in  composition  Le  Sueur.  The 
hearing  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  two  of  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  Gounod  that  he  applied  himself  enthusiastically 
to  his  studies.  In  1837  he  won  a  second  prize  in  com- 
position by  a  cantata,  and  in  1839  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  (Prize  of  Rome).  By  the  terms  of  this  the  winner 
receives  from  the  French  government  an  allowance  for 
four  successive  years  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
for  three  years'  stay  in  Rome. 

Gounod  was  naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind 
and  was  so  strongly  influenced  by  his  stay  in  Rome 
that  when  he  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  his  period 
of  travel  he  began  seriously  to  think  of  entering  the 
priesthood.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  latter  country  becoming  acquainted  with 
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the  music  of  Schumann.  Again  in  Paris  he  accepted  a 
position  as  organist  and  studied  theology.  From  1845 
to  1850  he  occupied  himself  with  his  duties  and  ap- 
parently gave  much  time  to  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Schumann  and  Berlioz. 

In  spite  of  his  leaning  toward  the  Church  and  its 
music  Gounod  must  have  perceived  that  his  career 
did  not  lie  there.  His  mind  veered  again  to  the  state 
and  in  1851  his  first  opera  Sapho  was  performed.  In 
the  following  year  he  wrote  choruses  for  a  classical 
tragedy,  Ulysse.  These  two  works  led  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  and  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  of 
the  Orpheon.  For  eight  years  (1852-1860)  he  worked 
with  large  choruses.  Doubtless  he  learned  much 
about  voices  and  the  effects  to  be  obtained  in  mass 
singing,  more  useful  to  him  in  his  oratorios  than  in  his 
operas. 

After  several  unimportant  stage  works  Gounod's 
fame  was  at  once  established  by  the  production  of 
Faust  in  1859.  Critics  have  suggested  that  Gounod 
lacked  real  power  in  dramatic  moments;  at  the  same 
time  they  grant  to  him  great  skill  in  lyric  and  pictur- 
esque situations.  The  verdict  of  the  great  public  has 
been  continuously  favorable  in  the  more  than  sixty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  production  of  the 
work.    None  of  his  later  operas  repeated  the  success  of 


Faust.  In  1868  he  turned  from  the  opera  to  oratorio 
and  v^^rote  a  number  of  sacred  works,  some  of  them 
especially  for  the  English  music  festivals  which  have 
had   so  much   influence  on  this   style  of  composition. 

The  first  of  these  was  The  Redemption  performed  at 
Birmingham,  England  in  1882.  In  this  the  composer, 
sought  to  depict  "the  treasures  of  love,  of  unspeakable 
tenderness  which  the  Son  of  God  carried  in  his  heart." 
Gounod  was  innately  religious  and  inclined  to  mysti- 
cism. His  sacred  music,  therefore,  is  full  of  passages 
which  appeal  to  the  spiritual  emotions.  In  1885  Mors 
et  Vita,  a  sequel  to  Tiw  Redemption,  was  performed  at 
Birmingham.  It  is  a  melodious  work  but  the  Latin 
text  may  be  a  reason  why  its  reception  by  the  public 
was  not  so  favorable  as  that  of  its  predecessor.  The 
St.  Cecilia  Mass  is  also  a  favorite  with  oratorio  cho- 
ruses; parts  of  it  are  within  the  capacity  of  a  large 
church  choir. 

Gounod's  other  contribution  to  music  is  in  songs, 
quite  a  number  with  English  text  written  during  the 
time  when  the  Franco-German  war  and  the  Commune 
drove  so  many  persons  to  take  refuge  across  the  Channel. 

In  1880  Gounod  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  His  last  years  were  prosperous  and  his 
home  was  noted  for  beauty  and  magnificence.  He  died 
October  18,   1893. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  GENTLE  SPIRIT  IN  MUSIC 


Belgium,  once  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  in  a 
measure,  the  birthplace  of  the  early  polyphonic  school 
of  composition  (1360-1460)  known  as  the  Galio-Belgic. 
Somevvhat  later,  as  the  Netherlands  grew  in  wealth  and 
prospered  in  trade  and  manufacture,  art  also  received 
its  share  of  attention.  Van  Eyck,  Rubens,  and  Van 
Dyck  belong  to  this  period.  Music  also  responded  and 
men  such  as  Okeghem,  Josquin  de  Pres,  the  others  who 
went  to  Italy  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polyphonic 
art  there,  Arkadelt,  and  Willaert,  and  di  Lasso  who 
went  to  Germany,  do  honor  to  the  land  that  gave 
them  birth.  In  modern  time  Belgium  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  native  country  of  a  great  master,  not  only  in 
composition  and  organ  playing,  but  also  a  master 
teacher,  one  whose  instruction  and,  even  more,  his 
personality  and  beautiful  spirit  were  the  sources  of 
inspiration  to  pupils  who  have  done  much  for  music. 
These  pupils  adored  him;  to  them  he  was  "Pater  Sera- 
phicus"  and  "Pere  Franck."  A  writer  has  called  him 
"the  saint  of  French  music."  The  famous  French 
composer,  d'Indy,  who  was  one  of  Franck's  pupils 
writes:  "In  France  symphonic  music  origmated  with 
the  school  of  Cesar  Franck." 

Liege,  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Belgium,  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Cesar  Franck. 
Here  he  was  born  Dec.  10,  1822.  His  father  was  a 
banker  and  wished  the  son  to  become  a  virtuoso.  Cesar 
commenced  to  study  music  as  a  child,  was  a  pupil  in 
the  Conservatory  of  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
was  a  remarkable  piano  player.  When  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education 
in  music,  and  entered  the  Conservatory  in  the  Fall  of 
1837.  His  piano  teacher  was  Zimmerman  and  his 
teacher  for  composition  was  Leborne.  Franck  won 
prizes  in  both  classes  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  he 
entered   the  composition   class   of  Berton   and   in  the 


following  year  won  the  second  prize,  in  1840  the  first 
prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He  now  turned  to 
the  organ,  studied  under  Benoist  and  won  a  second 
prize  in  1841.  These  successes  marked  him  out  as  a 
probable  winner  of  the  greatest  prize  offered  by  the 
Conservatory,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  but  because  of 
his  father's  oppositions  (the  reasons  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  account)  he  withdrew  from  the  Conservatory 
in  April  1842  and  returned  to  Belgium.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  two  3'ears  occupied  in  teaching  and  com- 
position. 

His  active  professional  career  began  in  1844  when  he 
left  Liege  to  make  his  home  in  Paris.  His  constitution 
was  strong  and  his  habit  of  application  and  diligence 
equally  remarkable.  He  led  a  busy  and  laborious 
life,  usually  gave  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  each  every 
day  in  organ  or  piano  playing,  accompanying  and 
harmony,  turning  to  composition  before  and  after  the 
hours  devoted  to  teaching.  In  the  evenings  he  looked 
over  harmony  lessons  sent  to  him  by  pupils  who  lived 
out  of  the  city.  Occasionally  he  would  have  evening 
pupils  for  whom  he  would  play  some  of  his  newer  com- 
positions. 

In  1858  he  accepted  the  position  of  organist  at  the 
famous  church  of  Ste.  Clotilde  and  remained  in  this 
post  until  his  death,  thirty-two  years  later.  Here  he 
gave  lessons,  often  played  for  a  class  of  pupils,  his 
ardent  admirers,  and  by  his  playing  in  connection  with 
the  church  services  inspired  those  in  attendance. 
Personally  he  remained  inconspicuous  yet  strongly 
influenced  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  A 
well-known  picture  shows  him  at  the  organ,  leaning  a 
little  forward  with  his  left  hand  on  the  keys  and  his 
right  on  one  of  the  stops.  The  face  is  shown  at  three- 
quarters  view;  the  eyes  are  half-closed,  suggestive  of  that 
mysticism  which  is  revealed  in  so  much  of  his  music. 
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By  birth  he  was  a  Belgian  citizen.  But  as  he  had 
chosen  to  make  his  career  in  Paris  he  took  out  French 
naturahzation  papers  in  1870  and  thus  became  eligible 
for  an  appointment  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Paris,  a  government  institution.  Here  he  took 
charge  of  the  first  organ  class  in  1872.  From  that  time 
on  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  and  composition.  No 
matter  how  many  hours  he  was  required  to  give  to 
his  classes  he  always  took  time  to  devote  to  creative 
work. 

His  long  list  of  compositions,  many  of  them  elaborate 
and  in  large  forms,  is  a  proof  of  his  diligence  and  in- 
cessant activity.  It  is  this  habit  of  the  great  masters 
that  has  been  so  valuable  to  musical  development. 
Franck.had  the  habit  of  writing  in  a  note  book  musical 
ideas  which  occurred  to  him,  no  matter  when  or  where. 
A  class  to  which  he  was  devoted  was  one  composed  of 
pupds  not  in  the  Conservatory  where  the  attention  was 
devoted  to  operatic  composition,  little  or  no  thought 
being  given  to  symphonic  work. 

His  strong  constitution  and  robust  health  permitted 
him  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age.  He  was  still  in  full  physical 
vigor  when  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy  carried  him 
ofF,  Nov.  8,  1890. 

Among  the  pupils  in  his  classes  were  the  following 
who  stand  high  in  French  music,  some  of  them  with 
international  fame:  Blockx,  Benoit,  Breville,  Bordes, 
Chausson,  Coquard,  Chabrier,  Chapuis,  De  Castillon, 
d'Indy,  Duparc,  Augusta  Holmes,  Lekeu,  Marty, 
Pierne,  Ropartz,  S.   Rousseau,  Florent  Schmitt,  and 


Vidal.  He  also  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  Faure, 
Dukas,  and  Guilmant.  In  1S94  Guilmant,  d'Indy,  and 
Bordes  founded  the  Schola  Cantorum,  a  famous  music 
school  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  principles  and  methods 
of  their  beloved  Master  and  friend.  It  is  to  him  that 
French  music  owes  its  remarkable  progress  in  the  line 
of  symphonic  and  chamber  music. 

In  his  teaching  he  led  his  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  a 
wealth  of  novel  harmonies,  and  allowed  them  to  apply 
these  resources  to  the  composition  of  oratorios,  sym- 
phonies, and  chamber  music,  seeking  bold,  vigorous 
tone  combinations,  elaborate  development,  and  rich 
tone  coloring.  He  grounded  them  on  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven. He  himself  knew  how  to  bend  the  old  rules 
of  the  classical  period  to  include  the  ideas  of  the  later 
times,  how  to  vary  and  to  extend  forms,  how  to  reach 
a  richer  and  freer  counterpoint,  and  to  make  rhythm 
a  phase  of  the  development. 

His  highest  opus  is  22  (all  of  the  works  with  opus 
number  are  instrumental).  He  wrote  eight  large 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra  and  two  operas.  His 
most  important  choral  works  are  Redemption  and  Les 
Beatitudes.  Six  pieces  of  symphonic  style  and  propor- 
tions are  favorites  witli  musicians,  especially  the  sym- 
phony in  D  minor.  Out  of  a  number  of  compositions 
for  chamber  music  three  are  especially  significant,  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  quartet  for  strings,  and 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  A  small  list  of  songs  and 
music  for  the  church  service  show  his  style  in  the  smaller 
forms. 
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XVI 
DOUBLE  THIRDS  AND  SIXTHS 


§  1 .  Parallel  Double  Thirds  are  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  in  piano  technic.  They  are  en- 
countered in  the  works  of  all  composers  and  in 
music  of  all  grades,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
difficult.  Practise  Exercise  No.  i  with  a  light  wrist 
staccato,  using  the  fingerings  4  2,  5  3  and  4  i  in 
addition  to  the  fingering  indicated.  Exercise  No.  2 
should  be  practised  in  two  ways:  with  a  continuous 
legato,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  with  the  fingering 
given,  and  with  a  staccato.  In  Exercise  No.  3  try  to 
preserve  the  /^_g"^/o  between  the  groups.  To  do  this 
perfectly  in  both  voices  is  impossible  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  third  finger  is  used  twice  in  succession, 
but  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  perfect  legato 
is  possible.    Practise  this  exercise  also  in  staccato. 

A  new  element  is  introduced  in  Exercise  No.  4, 
the  extension  and  repetition  of  the  first  finger. 
This  should  be  done  without  any  wrist  action,  the 
latter  reserved  for  the  last  tone  in  the  group,  as  it 


is  in  the  previous  exercises.  Here  also  the  groups 
of  four  tones  should  not  be  separated.  Any  ten- 
dency towards  tightening  of  the  fingers  should  be 
carefully  avoided  in  Exercise  No.  5,  which  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  manner  as  Exercise  No.  i. 
In  Exercise  No.  6,  observe  the  directions  given  for 
Exercise  No.  2.  The  most  difficult  of  this  set  is 
Exercise  No.  7.  Carefully  avoid  any  tightening  of 
the  wrist.  Raising  and  lowering  it  slightly  during 
practice  will  assist  in  keeping  it  supple.  If  the 
hand  and  finger  muscles  are  unduly  taxed,  practise 
each  measure  separately  before  attempting  the 
entire  exercise. 

Etude,  Berger 

§  2.  The  right  hand  part  of  this  Etude  contains 
applications  of  the  figure  given  in  Exercise  No.  3; 
also  the  same  figure  reversed.  Observe  carefully 
the  accents,  phrasing  and  staccato  indications. 


Exercise  No.  1 
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Parallel  Diatonic  Double  Thirds,  with  uniform  fingering 
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Exercise  No.  2 
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Parallel  Diatonic  Double  Thirds,  fingered  in  Doublets 
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Exercise  No.  3 


Three-note  Sequences  in  Double  Thirds,  fingered  in  Triplets 
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Exercise  No.  4 


Four-aote  Sequences  in  Double  Thirds,  in  Quadniplets 


Exercise  No.  5 
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Diatonic  Sixths 


Exercise  No. 6 


Slurred  Pairs 
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Exercise  No.  7 


Broken  Diatonic  Thirds,  in  Double  Sixths 
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Exercisf)  No.  8 


Descending'  Double  Thirds  and  Sixths 
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Waltz,  Schmoll 

§  3.  A  very  valuable  auxiliary  exercise  may  be 
constructed  out  of  the  first  and  second  measures 
of  this  piece  which  will  not  only  facilitate  the 
playing  of  these  particular  measures  but  will  render 
much  easier  the  playing  of  all  similar  passages. 
This  consists  in  holding  the  note  D  in  the  group 


indicated  (i)  and  playing  the  Double  Thirds  in 
the  group  several  times;  similarly  in  the  next 
measure,  by  holding  down  G  while  playing  the 
Thirds.  This  should  be  done  very  slowly,  and 
with  frequent  intervals  of  rest,  as  the  strain  in  the 
hand  is  considerable.  Also  practise  these  groups 
staccato.  .  [§  5] 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  The  parallel  Diatonic  Double 
Thirds,  with  uniform  fingering,  in  Exercise  No.  i, 
should  be  practised  also  with  42:53:41.  The 
fingered  parallel  Double  Thirds  in  Exercise  No.  2 
should  be  practised  staccato  as  well  as  legato. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  model  Diminished 
Seventh  arpeggio,  beginning  on  D,  as  in  Example 
No.  2,  with  the  metronome  speed  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  ICO  to  200  to  an  eighth  note;  also 
apply  the  model  to  Diminished  Seventh  arpeggios 
beginning  on  £#,  B,  C  and  A,  as  indicated. 

Chords:  Transpose  the  exercise  on  alternate 
Thirds  and  Sixths,  Exercise  No.  8,  to  the  Keys  of 
G  and  F  major. 

Scales:  Play  the  Chromatic  Scale,  in  two 
speeds,  in  Doublets  and  Quadruplets,  with  both 
hands,  legato  and  non  legato,  as  in  Example  No.  4. 


Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Play  the  fingered  parallel 
Double  Thirds,  in  Exercise  Nos.  2,  3  and  4;  also 
the  Descending  Thirds  and  Sixths,  Exercise 
No.  8.  Apply  alternately  the  staccato  and  legato 
touch  to  each  of  these  exercises.  Play  the  parallel 
Diatonic  Double  Sixths,  with  uniform  fingering. 
Exercise  No.  5;  also  using  the  fingers  i  4  and  2  5. 
Play  the  fingered  Double  Sixths,  in  slurred 
pairs.  Exercise  No.  6.  This  can  also  be  practised 
with  the  fingering  i  4:  i  5.  The  broken  Diatonic 
Thirds  in  Double  Sixths,  Exercise  No.  7  can  be 
practised  with  the  uniform  fingering  i  5  and 
staccato;  also  as  written,  and  as  slurred  pairs. 

Arpeggios:  Play  the  four-octave  model  for  the 
blocked  triads  in  the  Second  Inversion,  with  both 
hands,  legatissimo,  as  in  Example  No.  3;  then 
adapt  the  four-octave  model  to  the  remaining  three 
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model  major  triads,  B\>,  A  and  F#,  and   to  the     creasing  gradually  from  72  to  108  to  a  group  of 
three  model  minor  triads,  C,  B\?  and  E\>.  three  eighth  notes. 

Chords:  Practise    the   six-three   chords,    as   in 
Example  No.  i,  formed  by  adding  a  Third  to  the     Example  No.  1  Six-Three  Chords 

figure  in   Double   Sixths,   as  in   Example   No.   7.  ^. 

Extend  through  three  octaves.  ■  ^  _/|    J^- 

ScALES:  Play  the  Chromatic   Scale  in  Triplets, 
as  irt  Example  No.   5,   the  metronome  speed  in- 
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XVII 
THE  TRIPLET 


§  1 .  A  Triplet  is  a  group  of  three  equal  time  units 
or  pulses — notes  or  rests — which  are  so  marked  as 
to  be  compressed  within  the  time  limits  of  two 
such  units.  The  simplest  form  of  Triplet  is  of 
course  three  notes  of  equal  length,  played  in  the 
time  of  two  notes  of  the  same  denomination,  as  in 
Illustration  No.  i.  The  figure  3,  with  a  short  s/ur 
indicates  that  the  three  sixteenth  notes  are  to  be 
performed  in  the  time  of  two  sixteenth  notes;  three 
eighth  notes  in  the  time  of  two;  three  half  notes  in 
the  time  of  two;  three  quarter  notes  in  the  time  of 
two,  and  so  on. 

A  Triplet  may  consist  of  equivalent  rhythmic 
combinations,  as  those  in  Illustration  No.  2. 


Illustration  No.  1 
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Triplets 
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Illustration  No.  2 


Triplet  Rhythms 
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In  order  that  its  true  nature  as  a  Triplet  shall 
be  evident,  it  is  essential  that  the  duple  rhythm  is 
established  from  material  previously  heard.  Only 
in  contrast  with  a  duple  division,  will  a  triple  divi- 
sion be  recognizable  as  such.  If  only  the  principal 
measure  pulses  have  been  established,  a  Triplet 
will  produce  only  a  regular  triple  measure,  as  six- 
eight,  nine-eight,  or  twelve-eight,  and  the  Triplet 
will  be  a  Triplet  in  notation  only,  and  stripped  of 
the  characteristics  which  individualize  it. 

To  subdivide  into  four  notes,  the  two  notes 
which  are  set  into  opposition  with  the  Triplet,  does 
not  destroy  its  character.  [§  i] 

§2.  To  become  familiar  with  the  effect  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Triplet,  Duplet  and 
Quadruplet  into  opposing  rhythms,  the  student 
should  tap  the  rhythmic  examples  in  Exercise 
No.  I.  [§4] 

The  Meadow  Brook,  Concone 

§3.  Practise  the  right  hand  part  alone,  quite 
slowly,  and  with  absolute  evenness  of  touch. 
Avoid  playing  too  heavily  with  the  thumb.  In- 
crease the  speed  gradually  until  a  moderately  fast 
tempo  is  attained.     Although  a  legato  style  is  in- 
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Duplets,  Triplets  and  Quadruplets,  in  opposing  rhythms 
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dicated  throughout,  practise  also  staccato.  The 
left  hand  part,  though  simple,  needs  special  atten- 
tion, for  it  can  easily  be  made  to  sound  monotonous 
and  dull.  It  should  be  played  staccato  as  far  as  the 
half  note  chords  (7).  Observe  the  light  pressure 
accents  in  the  measures  following  (8-16).  The 
word  simili  means  to  continue  this  touch  until 
some  change  of  touch  is  indicated.  The  meaning 
of  segue  is  very  similar,  but  applies  here  to  the 
Triplet  indication,  saying:  "continue  as  Triplets 
throughout,  and  save  me  writing  so  many  threes." 
The  indication  vivamente  calls  for  a  lively  spirited 
interpretation.  "  [§  6] 

Spinning  Song,  Czerny 

§  4.  Here  the  left  hand  will  require  the  most  prac- 
tice. First,  "set"  the  position  of  the  fingers  by 
playing  the  left  hand  part  a  few  times  in  the  form 
of  solid  chords.  Then  play  as  written,  with  both 
legato  and  staccato  touches.  In  playing  both  hands 
together  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the 


accompaniment  subdued,  as  the  nature  of  the 
Triplet  figure  is  such  as  to  encourage  a  "  thumping" 
of  the  first  note  of  each  group.  Carefully  guard 
against  this.  Played  at  its  proper  tempo  the  left- 
hand  part  sounds  like  an  indistinct  murmur.     [§  8] 

On  the  Train,  Heller 

§5.  In  this  piece  the  Triplet  grouping  of  three 
eighth  notes  to  one  count,  and  the  regular  grouping 
of  a  Doublet  to  a  count,  are  given  in  alternation. 
There  will  be  a  tendency  to  play  the  last  four 
eighth  notes  in  the  measure  too  rapidly.  To  guard 
against  this  the  strictest  kind  of  counting  is  at  first 
necessary.  A  moderate  use  of  the  metronome  may 
be  advisable.  The  problem  is  not  to  crowd  the 
notes  into  the  count,  but  to  make  the  notes  of 
such  duration  that  they  completely  fill  the  count. 
The  last  note  of  each  Triplet  continues  till  the 
first  note  of  the  next  group  is  sounded.  To  verify 
the  Triplet,   count:  1,  2,  3,  4. 

To  verify  the  Doublet,  count:  1)    2,    3.     [§§9,10] 
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SPINNING  SONG 


Allegro  molto 
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ON  THE  TRAIN 
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CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIG 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technict  Practise  the  Trills  with 
Turn,  continuing  the  Trill  on  each  of  the  tones  of 
the  Diatonic  scale,  as  in  Example  No.  i,  using  the 
following  fingerings:  321:432:543.  The 
first  ending  may  be  used  in  ascending  and  the 
second  ending  in  descending.  The  third  ending 
gives  an  important  change  of  fingering,  by  means 
of  which  the  series  can  be  continued  up  and  down 
the  scale  without  a  pause.  Then  apply  the  same 
figures  and  fingerings  to  the  sixteen  Model  Turns, 
Example  No.   2. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  four  model  Dominant 
Seventh  arpeggios  in  the  Keys  of  C,  G,  F  and  £, 
in  the  special  rhythm  in  Example  No.  4.  Extend 
through  four  octaves,  ascending  and  descending. 

Chords:  Practise  the  Ninety-six  Triads  (i- 
xxiii.  Example  No.  9)  with  octave  skips  in  the 
right  hand  as  in  Example  No.  6. 

Scales:  Play  the  Harmonic  minor  Scales  of 
E\>  and  G#,  in  Triplets,  as  in  Example  No.  8; 
extend  through  three  octaves,  ascending  and 
descending,  hands  separately  and  together. 

Review:  Play    the   Sequence   of  broken   major 

Example  No.  1 

Model 


Thirds,  in  uniform  fingering,  as  in  Example  No.  9; 
extend  through  four  octaves,  ascending  and  de- 
scending; also  using  the  fingers  3  5  and  i  3. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technig:  Review  the  Velocity  Exercise 
for  Hand  Expansion,  in  Triplet  figures.  Example 
No.  3. 

Arpeggios:  Play  the  blocked  triads  in  the  First 
Inversion,  as  in  Example  No.  5,  with  both  hands, 
legatissimo;  then  adapt  the  four-octave  model  to 
the  four  model  major  triads  on  C,  Bv,  A\}  and  F^, 
and  the  three  model  minor  triads  on  B,  G#  and 
£b. 

Chords:  Practise  the  Ninety-six  Triads  (i- 
xxiii.  Example  No.  9),  with  octave  skips  in  the 
left  hand,  as  in  Example  No.  6. 

Scales:  Play  the  Harmonic  minor  scales  of  C# 
and  F#,  in  Triplets,  as  in  Example  No.  8;  extend 
through  three  octaves,  ascending  and  descending, 
hands  separately  and  together. 

Review:  Play  the  chromatic  sequence  oi  major 
Thirds,  in  the  conventional  fingering,  as  in  Ex- 
ample No.  10. 

Diatonic  Series  of  Trills  with  Turns 
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Example  No.  3 
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Example  No.  7 


Model  for  The  Ninety-six  Triads,  with  Octaves  in  the  Bass 
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Ex.  No.  9        Chromatic  Sequence  of  broken  major  Thirds,  with  Uniform  Fingering 
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Example  No.  10     Sequence  of  broken  major  Thirds,  with  Conventional  Fingering 
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XVIII 
TRILL  STUDIES 


§  1.  A  Trill  is  a  series  of  repetitions  of  a  harmonic 
tone  alternating  with  the  Changing  tone  above. 
These  may  be  separated  by  either  a  diatonic  or  a 
chromatic  interval,  but  usually  it  is  the  adjoining 
scale  degree,  in  the  actual  tonality. 

In  performing  a  Trill,  it  may  be  begun  with  the 
harmonic  note  upon  which  it  is  indicated,  or  with 
the  non-harmonic  or  changing  tone  above.  Good 
judgment  and  musical  taste  are  often  the  only 
means  for  deciding  whether  to  begin  with  the  one 
tone  or  the  other.  Often  the  Trill  ending  will  show 
which  is  the  better  form  of  the  Trill  to  employ. 
The  note  on  which  a  Trill  is  written  is  always  a 
part  of  the  chord  which  is  sounding  at  the  same 
time;  hence  it  is  called  the  harmonic  tone,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  tone  of  the  Trill  which 
is  a  non-harmonic  tone. 

The  Trill  in  Illustration  No.  2  may  be  performed 
as  shown  or  it  may  begin  with  the  changing  tone 
above  instead  of  the  harmonic  tone.  In  this  case  a 
Triplet  is  not  required  in  the  Trill  Ending.  Hans 
von  Billow  insisted  that  the  classical  Trill  should 
be  slow  and  short  and  that  the  harmonic  tone 
should  be  momentarily  sustained  before  the  Trill 
begins.  His  interpretation  of  the  Classic  Trill  is 
shown  in  Illustration  No.  i.  The  Turn  here  con- 
sists of  four  tones  instead  of  five,  and  the  Trill 
ending  is  the  same  as  is  required  when  the  Trill  in 
Illustration  No.  2  is  commenced  with  the  changing 
tone  above  instead  of  the  harmonic  tone.  Other 
applications  of  the  Trill  and  its  interpretation  are 

Illustration  No.  2 

Notation 


shown  in  Illustration  No.  3.  All  of  these  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Trill  indication  is  only  a 
shorthand  abbreviation  calling  for  the  kind  of 
ornamentation  that  obviously  is  intended  or  is 
evidently  appropriate,  as  judged  from  the  con- 
text and  from  the  position  of  the  note  that  is  to 
be  embellished.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these 
ornamentations  were  formerly  required  on  every 
important  melodic  tone  of  any  sustained  length — 
in  order  that  it  might  be  heard.  The  thin  tone 
quality  of  the  harpsichord  and  its  utter  lack  of 
sustaining  power  was  counterbalanced  only  by 
some  variety  of  reiteration;  hence  the  use  of 
Tremolos,  broken  chords.  Trills  and  other  repetitive 
figures  in  all  of  the  piano  music  which  has  survived 
from  that  epoch.  In  modern  music,  such  melodic 
ornamentations  are  from.,  choice  and  not  from 
necessity,  and  any  uncertainty  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  performed  is  usually 
avoided  by  the  elimination  of  abbreviations  in 
favor  of  the  complete  writing  out  in  regular 
notation  of  every  tone  and  in  the  precise  rhythm 
desired. 

§  2.  When  a  master  like  Mozart  writes  a  technical 
study,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  point  is  a 

Illustration  No.  1         Von  Biilow's  Trill 
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necessary  one.  The  Trill  Study  by  Mozart  de- 
mands a  simple  but  very  logical  succession  of 
fingers.  The  object  is  to  play  the  entire  Study 
with  the  fingering  as  marked,  and  to  do  this  so 
smoothly  that  the  change  of  fingers  will  not  be 
noticeable.  The  finger  changes  cause  the  hand 
to  be  contracted  for  a  moment,  its  normal  position 
at  once  resumed  in  the  new  Trill  position.  This 
process  continues  until  all  the  fingers  have  been 
used  and  exercised  in  one  direction;  then  the  direc- 
tion is  changed  and  the  same  ground  recovered  by 
a  contrary  sequence.  The  Study  is  extremely 
valuable,  not  only  as  a  preparation  to  the  Trill, 
but  also  because  it  causes  different  fingers  of  the 
hands  to  act  simultaneously,  furnishing  exercise  in 
independence  of  fingers  and  hands.  At  first,  prac- 
tise very  slowly  and  evenly.  As  the  tempo  is 
steadily  increased,  take  care  always  to  preserve 
the  same  dynamic  force  among  all  the  fingers.  [§  3] 

Danse  Lente,  Pasconet 

§  3.  The  manner  in  which  a  Trill  is  abbreviated  by 
the  sign  tr  placed  above  the  note  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  no  definite  rhythmical  design  for  the 
Trill  is  intended,  and  that  the  player  need  only 
crowd  in  as  many  notes  as  he  can  in  the  time  al- 
lowed. While  this  may  appear  to  be  true  when 
one    listens    to    the    performances    by    advanced 


pianists,  such  is  not  or  should  not  be  the  case. 
Rhythm  should  always  be  present,  even  in  a  Trill. 
The  elementary  study  or  the  Trill  requires  a 
strictly  rhythmical  treatment,  and  only  in  this  way 
can  evenness  be  attained.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Exercise  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  it  is  still  more  definitely 
indicated  in  the  Danse  Lente,  where  the  exact 
performance  of  each  Trill  is  indicated  by  the  small  ■ 
notes  on  an  additional  staff.  Practise  slowly  at 
first,  and  do  not  hurry  the  measures  from  which 
the  Trills  are  absent.  [§  4] 

Minuet,  Handel 

§4.  The  usual  charm  and  grace  of  the  Minuet 
is  erhbodied  in  this  example  from  Handel.  Further 
simplicity  is  gained  by  the  employment  of  only 
two  voices,  a  melody  and  a  bass.  The  Trills  (i,  2, 
5)  are  to  be  played  according  to  the  same  rhythmic 
pattern  as  shown  in  Danse  Lente — a  group  of  four 
sixteenth  notes  followed  by  a  group  of  five  sixteenth 
notes.  The  two  sixteenth  notes  in  the  score  are 
part  of  the  Trill  ending,  and  are  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  the  two  small  Grace  notes  in  the  Danse' 
Lente.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference 
whether  this  should  be  notated  as  a  Trill  on  a  half 
note  with  two  Grace  notes  to  indicate  the  Trill 
ending,  or  as  given  in  this  edition  with  the  ending 
written  in  large  notes  of  definite  time  value.  [§  6] 
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Sonatina,  Handel 

§  5.  This  is,  or  was,  called  Sonatina,  (a  little 
Sonata)  because  when  written  there  were  but  two 
kinds  of  music:  singing  pieces  called  Cantatas,  and 
playing  pieces  called  Sonatas.  This  particular 
piece  was  only  meant  to  be  "a  little  sounding 
piece."  It  is  not  written  in  Sonata  form,  as  this 
is  now  understood.  This  form,  as  we  now  know 
it,  did  not  develop  to  its  present  perfection  until 
much  later  than  .this  date,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  many  "sounding  pieces"  named  Sonatinas 
or  Sonatas  which-are  not  Sonatas  at  all. 

The  Trills  here  are  not  real  Trills.  They  are 
performed  quite  differently,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  approached  from  the  tone 


which  immediately  precedes  them.  The  first  (2)  is 
called  a  Passing  Trill  or  an  Inverted  Mofdent; 
the  second  one  (3)  (10)  is  a  Mordent.  [§5] 

A  Swaying  Bough,  Wilson 

§  6.  This  piece  contains  a  form  of  syncopated 
accompaniment  very  often  used  in  modern  com- 
positions. This  figure  first  occurs  in  the  left-hand 
part.  Later  {^-6)  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  brought  out  in  equal  prominence  with  the 
melody.  When  the  melodic  importance  is  trans- 
erred  to  the  left  hand  for  three  measures,  this 
syncopated  figure  appears  in  the  right  hand  (9) 
and  should  be  much  less  emphasized,  so  as  not  to 
cover  the  melody.  [§  1 1  ] 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment . 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  Diminished  Seventh 
arpeggio,  beginning  on  D,  in  contrary  motion,  in 
two-octave  lengths,  according*  to  the  rhythmic 
model  in  Example  No.  2.  Then  apply  the  model 
to  the  four  other  Diminished  Sevenths,  as  indicated 
at  II,  III  and  IV 


Chords:  Play  the  scale  of  C  major  in  Sixths, 
quadrupling  the  speed,  as  in  Example  No.  4. 

Scales:  Transpose  the  model  for  the  major 
scales  in  Ratios,  in  Example  No.  5,  to  the  Keys 
of  G,  D,  A  and  E  major. 

Review:  Play  the  Melodic  minor  scales  of  A 
minor,  in  nine  and  seventeen-note  lengths,  in  two' 


Chords:  Play 'the   Inversions  of  the  C  major     ^P^^'^"'  ^'  '"  Example  No.  6,  and  in  all  Keys, 
triad,  in  contrary  motion,  as  in  Example  No.  i :     „  1     ».t       <  r^  .     .  ^ 

transpose  to  the  Keys  of  B,  Bv,  A  and  F#  major.    Example  No.  1  _       Triad  Inversions 

Scales:  Practise  the  scale  of  C  major  in  Ratios, 
of  two  to  one,  and  four  to  one,  as  in  Example  No.  5. 

Review:  All  of  the  Harmonic  minor  Scales  in 
Triplets,  in  three-octave  lengths. 

Second  Assignment 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  broken  Diminished 
Seventh  chords,  in  9/8  time,  as  in  Example  No.  3, 
repeating  in  each  of  the  five  model  chords. 

Example  No.  2       The  Five  Model  Diminished  Seventh  Chords,  in  contrary  motion 
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The  Scale  in  Sixths,  quadrupling  the  speed 
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XIX 
THE  APPOGGIATURA,  THE  ACCIACCATURA 


§  1 .  The  appoggiatura  is  a  small  note  usually  placed 
on  the  next  higher  degree  before  the  harmonic  tone 
or  principal  note  which  it  ornaments.  It  may  be 
written  as  a  half,  quarter,  eighth  or  sixteenth  note, 
but  most  often  it  appears  as  an  eighth  note,  without 
a  stroke  through  the  flag.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  appoggiatura  is  that  it  is  always 
sounded  on  the  count,  not  before  it,  and  that  it 
subtracts  its  own  time  value  as  notated,  from 
the  value  of  the  principal  note  which  follows.  Its 
use  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  compositions 
of  the  classical  period — those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
in  particular. 

Very  different  in  character  is  the  accidccatura  or 
modern  Grace  note.  The  word  acciaccatura  means 
"crushed  into"  or  "to  crush."  The  acciaccatura 
is  played  just  before  the  count,  and  is  crushed  into 
the  note  it  ornaments.  The  principal  note  is 
played  on  the  count.  The  acciaccatura  is  always 
written  as  a  small  eighth  note  with  a  stroke  through 
the  flag.  It  may  stand  at  any  distance  from  its 
principal  note.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ac- 
ciaccatura moves  to  its  principal  note  may  vary 
according  to  the  general  style  of  the  piece,  but  in 
no  case  will  it  be  played  as  deliberately  as  an  ap- 
poggiatura, which  becomes  itself  a  part  of  the 
melody.  The  acciaccatura  is  always  a  crisp  and 
rapid  ornamental  tone.  Also  there  are  small  notes 
written  as  acciaccature  but  which  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  pieces  are  seen  to  be  neither  ac- 
ciaccature nor  appoggiature.  Such  can  only  be 
termed  under  the  general  classification  of  Grace 
notes.  Examples  of  all  of  these  styles  are  illus- 
trated in  the  pieces  of  this  chapter. 

Grace  notes  may  appear  singly  or  in  groups.  They  are  employed 
for  various  embellishments.  They  are  printed  in  smaller  notation  to 
show  that  no  rhythmic  allowance  is  made  in  the  time  notation  of  the 
measure.  In  consequence,  the  notes  must  take  their  time  value  from 
other  notes  or  rests,  or  else  a  fermata  must  be  utilized  to  permit  their 
performance.  The  epoch  in  which  a  work  was  composed  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  its  interpretation,  for  the  appoggiatura,  which  in 
older  works  is  played  on  the  count  and  frequently  occupies  as  much 
as  one-half  of  the  time  value  of  the  note  which  it  precedes  and  orna- 
ments, does  not  appear  in  the  modern  works  but  instead  is  written 
out  iafull  size  notes  and  is  given  a  definite  time  value  of  its  own. 

At  one  time  a  composer  would  not  write  a  note  on  the  first  count  of 
the  measure  which  did  not  belong  to  the  chord  with  which  it  was 
sounded.  Instead  he  wrote  the  chord  tone  upon  which  the  dissonant 
tone  resolved,  and  then  preceded  it  with  the  "leaning"  tone  as  a  small 
note.  The  dissonant  tone  became  an  appoggiatura.  Many  apparent 
contradictions  of  this  practice  are  due  to  careless  notation.  This 
was  more  common  at  a  time  when  music  printing  was  perfected  to  a 
much  less  degree  than  it  is  in  our  day. 


§  2.  In  Acrobats,  the  Grace  notes,  whether  stand- 
ing above  or  below,  are  to  be  played  so  nearly 
on  the  accent  that  they  appear  almost  to  be  on  the 
count.  The  principal  tones  which  they  modify 
are  to  be  staccato. 

Jumping  Rope,  LeCouppey 

§  3.  The  acciaccatura  used  in  this  Study,  is  to  fall 
almost  upon  the  accent.  In  fact  if  the  upper 
finger  of  a  pair  of  fingers  is  held  a  half  inch  higher 
than  the  lower  finger  and  the  two  fingers  played 
with  a  single  stroke  of  wrist  or  forearm  and  the  ac- 
ciaccatura INSTANTLY  released,  the  desired  effect  will 
be  very  closely  approximated.  Similar  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  Acrobats,  a  study  for  the 
acciaccatura.  Instant  release  of  the  Grace  note  is 
required  lest  the  acciaccatura  will  be  more  prom- 
inent than  the  principal  note. 

Minuet,  Haydn 

§  4.  As  has  been  explained,  the  appoggiatura  as  a 
Grace  note  made  its  appearance  first  as  a  sort  of 
subterfuge,  to  evade  a  law  of  counterpoint  which 
classified  many  chords  as  dissonances  and  required 
all  such  dissonances  to  be  "prepared."     In  this 


Illustration  No.  2 
A    ^Notation 


it—0- 


The  appoggiatura 

B  Performance 


i 


etc. 


etc. 


Minuet  the  appoggiatura  notated  as  at  A  in  Illus- 
tration No.  I,  is  to  be  performed  according  to 
classic  custom,  as  in  B.  Modern  composers  freely 
represent  dissonant  tones  by  notation  equal  in 
importance  to  that  representing  consonant  tones. 
Often  the  term  appoggiatura  is  applied  in  a  har- 
monic sense  to  any  non-harmonic  tone  which 
neighbors  upon  a  chord  tone.  Such  tones  are 
otherwise  called  Changing  tones.  Passing  tones,  or 
Suspensions,  according  as  they  are  used.  [§  5] 

Mazurka,  Pasconet 

§  6.  The  acciaccature  are  to  be  played  only  slightly 
before  the  accented  tones  (i).     Do  not  allow  the 


44 


dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes  to  become  a  Triplet 
combination.  Consider  the  count  to  contain  four 
sixteenth  notes,  the  first  three  tied  together.  The 
Grace  note  is  only  slightly  quicker  than  the  six- 
teenth note,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  cantabile 
melody  and  is  preceded  by  a  raising  of  the  hand 
so  that  it  may  be  played  with  a  wrist  staccato. 
The  left  hand  part  is  always  staccato,  with  a  well 
accented  first  count  for  each  measure.  [§  4] 

Evening,  Reinecke 

§7.  The  tempo  indication  Andantino — a  "little" 
andante — may  be  said  to  mean  "not  too  slow." 
The  Grace  note  is  not  to  be  as  short  as  in  a  faster 
movement.  Proportionate  rather  than  measured 
length  should  be  the  guide.  Although  so  notated, 
the  character  of  this  piece  makes  it  unreasonable 
to  classify  these  ornamentations  as  acciaccature,  so 
they  can  be  glassed  simply  as  Grace  notes,  to  be 


played  gracefully  to  impart  the  element  of  grace 
to  the  melody.  It  might  be  said  that  the  presence 
of  a  short  dash  through  the  stem  indicates  that  the 
Grace  note  is  an  ornamentation  of  the  melody, 
while  the  absence  of  the  dash  shows  that  the  Grace 
note  is  an  integral  part  of  the  melody  itself.  An 
interesting  Canon  is  to  be  found  in  the  Second 
Subject  (17),  where  the  left  hand  imitates  the 
right  hand  melody  at  the  distance  of  two  measures 
(19)  in  the  octave  below,  and  overlapping  the 
other.  In  a  later  return  to  this  Subject  (41)  the 
hands  are  reversed,  the  left  hand  giving  the  an- 
nouncement, and  the  right  hand  the  Canonic 
imitation. 

Bohemian  Dance,  Tschaikowsky 

§  8.  These  Grace  notes  are  the  acciaccature,  and 
are  to  be  "crushed" —  but  not  too  rudely — into 
the   principal   tone   which   they  ornament.      The 
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strong  dance  rhythm  which  must  be  emphasized  /or  the  symphony  orchestra.    As  a  young  man  his 

partakes  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  po/ka.  piano  repertoire  consisted  chiefly  of  Weber's  "In- 

The  piece  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  the  lighter  vitation  to  the  Dance,"  which  perhaps  accounts 

piano  works   of  this   great   Russian   master,   but  for  the  (act  that  in  later  years  he  seemed  never  to 

whose  greater  works  have  mostly  been  composed  take  the  piano  seriously  as  a  musical  instrument. 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


Firsi  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Practise  the  Tremolos,  for 
the  gradual  extension  of  adjacent  fingers  to  four 
half  steps,  as  in  Example  No.  i,  using  a  strong 
accent  on  the  first  and  fourth  tones  of  each  group. 
Transpose  the  exercise  through  all  Keys,  in  the 
rising  chromatic  succession.  Enharmonic  trans- 
positions are  indicated,  as  in  II. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  C  major  triad,  each 
tone  preceded  by  the  half-step  below,  played  as 
a  "crushed  tone"  or  Acciaccatura,  as  in  Exercise 
No.  2  the  two  tones  struck  simultaneously,  but 
with  instant  release  of  the  acciaccatura. 

Chords:  Play  the  Three-note  Sequences  in 
Double  Thirds,  Example  No.  4;  transpose  to  the 
Keys  of  F^,  G,  and  A.  This  rhythm  was  previously 
known  as  the  fourth  poetic  meter. 

Scales:  C  major  Scale,  in  four  rhythms,  in  two- 
octave  lengths  as  in  Example  No.  6;  transpose  to 
the  Keys  of  G,  D,  A  and  E  major. 

Review:  The  Inversions  of  the  Dominant 
Seventh  Chord,  with  "skipped"  basses,  transposed 
to  all  Keys,  as  in  Example  No.  9. 


Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Review  the  exercise  in  Finger 
Repetition  with  Sustained  Tones,  Example  No.  3, 
at  metronome  speeds  increasing  gradually  from  92 
to  1 44  to  an  eighth  note. 

Arpeggios:  Alter  Example  No.   2   to  a   minor' 
triad,  by  inserting  a  flat  before  each  E,  with  D 
as  its  acciaccatura.    Transpose  this  exercise  through 
all  twelve  Keys,  in  the  Circle  of  Fifths. 

Chords:  Play  the  Three-note  Sequences  in 
Double  Thirds,  Example  No.  4,  with  the  accents 
and  rhythms  as  shown  in  Example  No.  5,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  poetic  meters.  Transpose  each 
rhythm  into  all  twelve  Keys. 

Scales:- Practise  the  four-octave  Scale  with 
Triplets,  in  E  major  as  in  Example  No.  7.  Then 
apply  the  same  rhythmic  model  to  the  Harmonic 
minor  Scales  of  C  and  G.  Also  apply  to  each 
minor  Scale  the  remaining  three  variants,  as  in 
Example  No.  8. 

Review:  Practise  the  Tremolos  in  Example 
No.  I,  with  fingers  5  4;  transpose  through  all  Keys, 
in  the  ris'ng  chromatic  succession. 
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Example  No.  3 


Finger  Repetition  with  Sustained  Tones 
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Example  No.  7 


The  Four-Octave  Scale,  with  Triplets 
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REVIEW  AND  RECREATION 
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§  1 .  Passing  in  review  over  the  work  covered  in 
the  last  ten  Chapters  one  sees  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  student's  horizon,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  general  musicianship — ensemble 
playing,  accompanying,  knowledge  concerning  the 
means  of  melodic  development  and  ornamenta- 
tion. The  securing  of  technical  facility  has  been 
followed  by  its  immediate  application  to  practical 
tasks. 

As  all  technical  achievement  tends  to  one  end — 
the  interpretation  of  music — it  is  important  that 
one  has  well  catalogued  and  classified  the  various 
technical  means  by  which  interpretative  variety 
may  be  obtained.  Gradations  of  touch  and  tone 
are  among  the  definite  means  by  which  one  may 
obtain  definite  eflFects.  A  precise  sense  of  grada- 
tion between  loud  and  soft  means  the  addition  of 
just  so  many  different  shades  .on  the  tonal  palette. 
To  waver  carelessly  between  legato  and  staccato  is 
to  evidence  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  appropriateness  of  either  style  of 
touch.  An  appropriate  touch  maintained  through- 
out a  phrase,  gives  evidence  of  musical  taste  of  a 
high  order.  Contrasts  of  touch  between  com- 
parative phrases,  and  their  correct  inflexion  will 
make  lucid  and  understandable  to  the  listener, 
compositions  which  otherwise  would  represent 
merely  so  many  notes. 

§2.  The  performance  of  pieces  in  recitals  before 
fellow-students  and  friends  is  a  valuable  training. 
It  is  also  important  for  the  student  to  cultivate 
self-reliance  by  occasionally  learning  a  new  piece 
without  a  teacher's  supervision.  The  pieces  in 
this  chapter  embody  principles  previously  taught 
and  lend  themselves  well  to  this  purpose.  A 
student  should  devote  his  best  efforts  toward 
working  out  a  satisfactory  interpretation  for  such 
a  piece,  before  playing  it  for  the  teacher's  criticism. 

Complaint,  Korestchenko 

§  3.  A  character  study,  in  simple  and  artless  style. 
Its  depth  of  feeling  is  characteristic  of  Russia,  to 
which  country  the  composer  belongs.  In  B  minor, 
a  Key  sad  enough  in  itself,  the  sighing  motive  (i) 
and  its  many  repetitions  help  to  produce  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  real  complaint.  [§  6] 


Scherzo,  Mueller 

§4.  Much  is  demanded  in  the  way  of  lightness 
and  agility.  The  staccato  touch  predominates 
throughout.  Even  the  slurred  passages  will  sound 
more  sparkling  if  first  practised  staccato.  Use  the 
Damper  pedal  sparingly  if  at  all.  [§  7] 

Vespers,  Mueller 

§  5.  Quite  the  opposite  in  style  is  Vespers,  by  the 
same  composer.  Observe  the  indication  sempre 
legato,  and  play  in  a  connected,  sostenuto  style.  [§  8] 

Minuet,  Beethoven 

§  6.  This  Minuet  from  a  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  is 
characteristic  of  the  composer's  early  style.  It  is 
representative  of  the  Minuet,  a  popular  court 
dance  which  had  already  found  its  way  into  the 
classic  Sonata.  Naturally,  Minuets  not  intended 
for  dancing  are  less  decisively  rhythmic,  hence 
Beethoven  often  departs  from  a  regular  dance 
rhythm  in  order  to  combine  musical  thought  of  a 
less  trivial  nature.  [§  9] 

Sonatina,  Wilson 

§  7.  The  words  Sonata  and  Cantata  first  used  to 
distinguish  between  "playing"  pieces  and  "sing- 
ing" pieces,  now  have  a  more  definite  meaning 
and  are  used  to  designate  specific  forms  of  com- 
position. Thus,  we  now  understand  Sonata  to 
mean  a  composition  in  three  or  four  different 
"movements,"  each  movement  complete  in  itself, 
yet  more  or  less  related  to  the  others.  For  the 
sake  of  variety,  the  movements  must  offer  con- 
trast in  tempo,  style  and  general  treatment.  A 
single  movement  usually  contains  two  subjects, 
contrasted  but  somewhat  related,  and  these  two 
subjects  are  treated  alternately  and  then  together 
accordi.ig  to  certain  fixed  rules,  more  or  less  elastic 
but  which  are  generally  accepted  in  principle.  This 
particular  Sonatina  or  "little"  Sonata  is  specially 
written  to  illustrate  the  manner  and  form  of  the 
older  Sonatas,  but  with  modern  touches  in  har- 
monic treatment.  Each  movement  is  shorter  than 
in  a  real  Sonata,  and  technically  less  difficult,  but 
the  form  is  complete;  that  is,  the  succession  of 
melodies  and  their  treatment  coincides  with  that 
followed  in  a  full-sized  Sonata. 
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Song  Without  Words,  Heller 

§  8.  The  lyric  melody  of  this  Song  without 
Words  should  be  played  with  a  clinging  legato 
touch,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  keys  except  for  the  separations  be- 
tween phrase  groups.  The  accompaniment  must 
be  quite  subdued  throughout.  In  the  last  five 
measures  the  melody  is  given  to  the  left  hand  as  a 
refrain  or  reminiscence. 

The  two  Grace  notes  might  as  well  be  written 
out  in  full  sized  notation  and  made  a  part  of  the 
melody,  as  in  Illustration  No.  i,  which  is  a  cor- 


rect interpretation  of  the  principal  theme  of  the 
song.  The  development  of  the  melody  is  quite 
free.  Frequent  shifting  of  accents  almost  suggests 
the  words  of  a  text  and  intensifies  the  singing 
character  of  the  melody.  [§  4] 

Illustration  No.  1 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Apply  the  Mozart  Trills 
(2-xviii,  Exercise  No.  i)  to  the  minor  Sixths  as  in 
Example  No.  i,  but  with  the  left  hand  an  octave 
lower,  both  hands  together,  in  contrary  motion, 
using  with  I,  the  fingers:  54^53  =43  =4^  '• 
42:32:31  :2i  ;    and    with    II,    the    fingers: 

12:13:23:24,   14:34:35:45-. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  five  model  diminished 
S&v^nth.  arpeggios  beginning  on  the  white  keys, 
Example  No.  9,  and  the  four  model  Dominant 
Seventh  arpeggios  beginning  on   the  white  keys, 


Example  No.  10.  Then  apply  to  both  arpeggios 
the  eight  additional  Rhythmic  Patterns  for 
Seventh  Chord  arpeggios,  Example  No.  11,  Nos. 
5  to  8  extended  to  five  octaves. 

Chords:  The  Ninety-six  Triads  (1-6,  p.  45) 
with  octave  skips  in  both  hands,  as  in  Example 
No.  2. 

Scales:  Apply  the  Four-Octave  Scale  with 
Triplets  (2-xix,  Ex.  7),  to  the  Harmonic  minor 
Scales  of  F,  B\?,  and  £b. 

Review:  The  major  Scale  in  Ratios  (2-xviii, 
Ex.  5),  transposed   to   the   Keys  of  G,  D,  A,  E 
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major.  The  Scale  in  Double  Sixths  (2-xvi,  Ex.  6) 
with  both  hands  in  Parallel  Motion,  and  extended 
through  two  octaves. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Review  the  broken  major 
Thirds,  with  conventional  fingering  (2-xvii,  Ex.  9); 
also  the  Four-note  Sequences  in  Double  Thirds 
(2-xvi,  Ex.  4). 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  twenty-one  model 
triad  arpeggios.  Example  No.  7,  legatissimo;  also 
the  same  as  blocked  triad  arpeggios,  applying  the 
model  in  Example  No.  8.     The  twenty-one  model 


triads  consist,  of  four  rSajor  and  three  minor  triad 
models,  in  each  of  the  three  positions. 

Chords:  Play  the  expans^n  of  diminished  to 
Dominant  Seventh  chords.  Example  No.  6,  through 
all  Keys,  in  the  rising  chromatic  succession. 

Scales:  Apply  the  four-octave  Scale,  with 
Triplets,  (2-xix,  Ex.  7),  to  the  Harmonic  minor 
Scales  of  G#,  C#  and  F#  minor. 

Review:  The  Scale  in  Sixths,  with  both  hands, 
in  parallel  Motion,  extended  through  two  octaves; 
with  Doublets,  as  in  Example  No.  3;  with  Trip- 
lets, as  in  Example  No.  4;  and  with  Quadruplets, 
as  in  Example  No.  5. 
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Example  No.  7 
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Example  No.  10 
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Extend Nus. 5  to 8  to  five  octaves. 
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Allegro  moderate 
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Play  tlirougli  twice  before  going  to  Coda.   Later  transpose  to  F  and  A.using  same  fingering. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    COURSE  GRADE    2,    BOOK    5.  STUDENTS'    ABRIDGED 

OF  MUSIC  STUDY  QUARTERLY    EXAMINATION  ^^'^'^^ 

[If   more   space  is   required   write   answer   on  separate  sheet   and   identify   by    question    number   and    letter.] 

1.      (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Triplet?     (b)    Write  examples  using  notes   and  rests 
of  different  values. 


2.  (a)  How  much  do  you  subdue  the  left  hand  part  of  the  SPINNING  SONG,  by  Gzernyf 

(b)  Why?     (c)  What  is  this  kind  of  a  bass  called? 

3.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  broken  major  Thirds  with  "uniform"  fingering?  (b)  with  "con- 

ventional" fingering? 

4.  (a)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  give  careful  study  to  the  playing  of  parallel  Double  Thirds 

and  Sixths?     (b)    How  do  you  secure   a  moderate   degree  of   legato   in  playing 
Thirds?      (c)   What  is  the  fingering  for  slurred  pairs  of  Sixths? 

5.  (a)  What  is  a  Trill?     (b)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "changing  tone  above"? 

(c)  What   is   the   changing  tone   above  C,  F,  G? 

6.  (a)  Explain   the  different  ways  of  beginning  a  Trill. 

7.  (a)  Why  did  the  early  composers  in  the  harpsichord  period  use  so  many  Trills,  ^ro^e« 

chords  and  melodic  ornamentations?   (b)  What  was  the  harpsichord?      (c)  Why 
are  such  passages  less  frequent  in  modern  music? 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  various  finger  changes  in  the  Mozart  Trill  Study? 

9.  (a)  When  you  encounter  a  Trill,  why  should  you  decide  just  how  many  groups  of  notes 

and  of  what  time  value  shall  be  contained  in  the  Trill?     (b)  Upon  what  do  you 
decide  whether  to  trill  in  sixteenth  or  thirty-second  notes? 

10.  (a)  What  is  a  mordent?      (b)   An  inverted  mordent? 

11.  (a)  What  rhythmic  difficulty  is  found  in  the  second  measure  of  A  SwAYiNG  BoUGH? 

(b)   How  do  you  fit  the  right  and  left  hand  parts? 

12.  (a)  What  is  an  appoggiatura?     (b)    In  which  period   of  musical   composition  was   it 

used?     (c)  How  did  its  use  originate? 

13.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  appoggiatura  and  the  acciaccatura?     (b)  Why 

are  they  written  in  smaller  notes? 


[OVER] 


14.  When  the  acciaccatura  is  to  be  so  short  as  almost  to  sound  ON  the  accent,  how  is  it 

to  be  played? 

15.  In  what  measures  in  EVENING  do  you  find  Imitations? 

16.  What  means  may  be  employed  to  secure  variety  in  interpretation? 

17.  (a)  Explain  the  reason  for  each  of  the  unusual  fingerings  used  in  the  first  four  measures 

of  the  Minuet,  by  Beethoven    (p.   16). 

18.  (a)  What  did   the  word   "sonata"   originally  mean?     (b)   What  is  the  present  mean- 

ing? 

19.  (a)  What  is  the  Key  of  the  second  subject  of  the  SCHERZO,  by  Mueller}     (b)  What 

further  can  you  say  regarding  the  second  subject? 

20.  Why   does   the    MiNUET,    by  Beethoven    (p.  59),   seem  hardly  suitable  as  a  piece  to 

which  one  might  dance? 

21.  (a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  SONATINA  IN   Stile  Antico?      (b)    Draw   a   comparison 

between  this  Sonatina  and  one  by  a  composer  of  the  classical  period,  such  as  Clem- 
enti  or  Kuhlau. 


22.  (a)  How  does  Heller  rank  among  composers  of  piano  music?     (b)    By  what  kind  of 

pieces  is  he  best  known  to  students? 

23.  (a)  Where  was  Bohemia?     (b)   What  name  is  now  given  to  that  country?     (c)  What 

common  dance  form  does  this  Bohemian  Dance  resemble? 

24.  (a)  What  great  violinist's  playing  made  a  strong  impression  upon  Ole  Bull?     (b)  How 

did  the  latter  gain  his  great  skill?     (c)  Of  what  country  was  Bull  a  native? 

25.  (a)  Who  was  the  "Swedish  Nightingale"?      (b)   Why  was  she  called  by  this  name? 

(c)  Why  did  she  leave  the  stage? 

26.  (a)  How  did  Gounod  show  his  talent  for  music?    (b)  What  is  his  most  famous  opera? 
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